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never aspired to be a 
bird dog. But on a 
bright winter morning I 
found myself pushing 
through the low brush 
and \wiregrass of quail country, intent on 
flushing quail for two hunters. 

The hunters, magnificent Harris’ 
hawks whose names were Zorro and 
Montezuma, sat in a tree over my head, 
watching four of us traverse the under- 
growth. As we worked ahead of them they 
moved with us, flying from tree to tree. 
Each time they moved, the bells on their 
legs jingled, letting us know exactly 
where they were. 

Two fruitless hours later, the four of 
us were worn out and Montezuma and 
Zorro were still hungry. Kitty Tolson 
Carroll, a falconer from Bradenton, 
returned her birds to their mews (specially 
designed coops with perches) and we took 
a break. 

Falconry dates back at least 4,000 
years. Until it reached the United States it 
was a sport of the aristocracy, which led 
17th-century British poet William 
Somerville to call it the “sport of kings,” a 
term by which it is still known. 

In this country, however, it’s a 
relatively new phenomenon, arriving the 
early part of this century. 

“From what I understand,” Kitty said, 
“it started with an article in the December 
1920 issue of National Geographic. That 
sparked the interest of a few teenagers of 
that time, who became falconers.” 

Those early American falconers 
began working with peregrine falcons and 
goshawks. By the 1960s and 1970s, baby- 
boomer falconers were experimenting 
with species such as the Cooper’s, Harris’ 
and redtailed hawks. 

One interesting behavior of the 
Harris’ hawk is that it’s the only species 
which hunts in groups. 

“In the wild, they may hunt in groups 
of up to about eight,” Kitty said. “I’ve 
seen up to 15 Harris’ hawks hunting at 
once with their falconers. The best thing 
to do with Harris’ hawks is to let them see 
each other pegged out before they hunt. 
When you go out into the field there still 
will be some squabbles, but they establish 
the dominant hawk who will lead the 
hunt. Then the others will cooperate by 
distracting or herding game. 
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In the 
Footsteps 


of Kings 


Text and Photographs by Carolee Boyles 


In this country, however, it’s a relatively new 
phenomenon, going back only to the early part of 
this century. 


Kitty’s interest in falconry began 
when she was 13. She saw a movie called 
“My Side of the Mountain,” in which a 
young boy tames a raccoon and a falcon. 

“| didn’t know anyone practiced 
falconry until I got out of high school in 
1974,” she said. “I met someone who did, 
and badgered him until he taught me how 
to become a falconer. That’s how most 
people start — you approach them and you 
literally badger them with your tenacity.” 

She said the sport is fairly closed. 
Federal regulations regarding falconry 
were written with the input of falconers, 
and designed in such a way to keep out 
people who don’t have a serious commit- 
ment to the sport, and a high ethical 
standard regarding the birds. 

Even today there are relatively few 


falconers in the United States, about 
3,000, of which approximately twenty 
percent are women. 

Though most people don’t think of 
falconry as hunting, it nevertheless is. It’s 
a difficult and demanding form of hunting 
at that. Imagine hunting with a weapon 
which must have water and food every 
day, 365 days a year. If you’re traveling 
with it you can’t leave it; it is far too 
valuable to be left unsecured, but it can’t 
be locked in a vault where there is no air. 
I remarked to Kitty that it’s a little like 
having a baby. 

“It’s worse,” she said. “You can’t get 
a babysitter!” 

Kitty calls falconry “low-tech” 
hunting, as opposed to “high-tech” 
firearms hunting. 


and Montezuma 


Falconry dates back at least 4,000 years. 
Until it reached the United States it was a 
sport of the aristocracy, which led 17th- 
century British poet William Somerville to 


call it the “sport of kings,” a term by 


which it is still known. 


“Tt’s not big game hunting, it’s not 
firearm hunting,” she said. “It’s very 
unique because you’re using an animal 
that will actually take the game itself. You 
get to watch a predator in action, and help 
that predator. The birds cue on you. I like 
that cooperation.” 

Becoming a falconer is not an easy 
task in itself. Once you find an experi- 
enced falconer who is willing to take you 
on as an apprentice, a labyrinth of 
permitting requirements is ahead. First 
you must survive an exam and an inspec- 
tion of your facilities and mews for the 
birds. For the next two years, the novice 
falconer must train under the sponsor. 
Then he or she must catch and train a wild 
hawk or falcon. 

Next comes another review. If the 
apprentice passes, he or she is issued a 
“general” license. After five more years 
there’s a third review; graduates of this 
period then qualify for “master” status. [> 


Kitty Tolson hunting with Harris’ hawks Zorro 


Page 2: Zorro looks for a meal. 
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Kitty feels strongly that the require- 
ments for falconers need to remain as 
stringent as they are, for the good of both 


the birds and the sport. She tries, however, 


to make information about this sovereign 
sport more accessible to the public 
whenever she can. For the past several 
years she has been participating in 
Renaissance Fairs around the country, 
putting on bird of prey shows in recreated 
Tudor villages. She talks to school 
classes, birdwatching groups and other 
organizations about falconry and raptor 
conservation. She is in the process of 
developing a series of falconry seminars 
and is trying to establish a falconry 
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Kitty feels strongly 
that the requirements 
for falconers need to 
remain as stringent 
as they are, for the 
good of both the 
birds and the sport. 


college for students who are committed to 
learning the art of falconry. 

That afternoon, in an open cow 
pasture, Kitty released Elvira, a peregrine/ 
prairie falcon cross. Elvira soared and 
swooped around us, waiting for the 
partridge she knew Kitty had hidden in 
her game vest. 

With a cry of “Ho! Hawk!” Kitty 
tossed the partridge into the air. Elvira hit 
it in mid-air. 

Feathers flew. With the partridge 
firmly in her talons Elvira dropped a few 
feet, then spread her wings and began to 
soar again, looking for a place to light and 
eat. 

Unfortunately, her path took her 
directly through the pines and into a hog- 
wire fence. At the last second she saw it 
and veered upward, braking, but her 
momentum carried her and the partridge 
into it. She lost her grip on her prey and it 
escaped through the fence, running madly 
along the fence away from her. 

Kitty gently disentangled Elvira from 
the fence and brought her back out into 
the sunlight, where the bird treated us to a 
dramatic display of prairie falcon tem- 
perament. She screeched her displeasure 
at losing her partridge, rising again and 
again from Kitty’s gloved fist to beat the 
air with her wings. Kitty finally had to put 
Elvira’s hood on and return her to the 
mew to quiet her. 

Kitty emphasizes that falconry is a 
hunting sport, and sometimes a very 
graphic one. 

“It is a blood sport in the truest sense 
of the word,” she said. “These birds like 
to catch things and kill them. It’s an act of 
nature, and we happen to be a witness to 
it.” @ 


Carolee Boyles, based in Tampa, is a 


frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife 


magazine. 


Kitty Tolson and Montezuma, a Harris’ hawk. 
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Low Tide — Great Blue 


Heron print, 8" x 13 */s", can Charles Rowe 


be yours for just $45. There 


are just 25 individually signed and e 
numbered prints from an egg tempera Low Tide — Great Blue Heron 


painting available. 


The Low Tide — Great Blue Heron ° 
and the popular Hillsborough River — Ibis Print Offered 
prints by renowned wildlife artist Charles 
Rowe, may be ordered from the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for- 
profit foundation. Each print order 
benefits Florida Wildlife manuscript, art 
and photography fund. 


How To Order 

Please send a check or money order 
to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, 
Inc., Charles Rowe Prints, 620 South 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600. Florida residents must add $3.15 
for sales tax when purchasing the Low 
Tide — Great Blue Heron and $8.40 for the 
Hillsborough River — Ibis print. There is a 
$7 shipping fee. Since orders are contin- 
gent on the availability of prints, please 
call (850) 488-5563 to reserve your copy 
of Low Tide. Prints are shipped in sturdy 
flat boxes via UPS. Please include 
daytime phone number with your order. 

There are a few Gulf Coast, Jenkin’s 
Creek prints, featured in the Jan.-Feb. 
issue, available at $120 plus $8.40 tax 
and $7 shipping. @) HILLSBOROUGH RIVER — IBIS, from an arcylic painting, 20" x 26", $120. 
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The Everglades Youth Camp 
Lessons m the Outdoors 


Text and Photographs by James Call 


t’s a bright, clear, water- 
colored day in the Ever- 
glades. Frogs croak, insects 
flutter from bloom to bloom 
and just as one is about to 
become mesmerized by huge clouds in the 
sky, the tranquillity is disrupted by a loud 
thud. Chad pierced the bull’s eye. It’s the 
first time the Wellington eighth-grader 
had shot an arrow into the target’s center. 

“Yes,” he says smiling. Then to a new 
arrival he remarked, “tomorrow we get to 
do the shotguns!” 

Chad was one of more than 750 
children who attended a week-long camp 
at the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC) Everglades Youth 
Conservation Camp during the summer of 
1998. 

The camp is in the J. W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area, which 
occupies 60,000 acres of Palm Beach 
County. In and of itself, it is unremark- 
able. Along the banks of a lake, 
cinderblock cabins line the shore, there 
are showers, a dining hall, a basketball 
court and an area for volleyball. The 
typical camp set-up. What is different is 
the camp’s mission. Opened in 1965, it is 
designed for 8 tol4-year-olds with 
activities arranged according to age. The 
program introduces children to fun in the 
outdoors while teaching them about 
ecology and nature. 

Along with the fishing, swimming, 
canoeing and volleyball there is also 
instruction on wildlife habitats, pond 
ecology, conservation, archery, wildlife 
management and black-powder shooting. 
Guest speakers are invited to talk about 
Native American culture and wild animal 
rehabilitation. 

“Learning should be fun,” said Janice 
Kerber, the camp director. “TI try to find 
ways to teach the children that are fun. I 
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amp 


find a combination (of fun and education 
to be effective), mornings we do a hike 
but it has an educational background. 
We’re teaching as we’re going but we’re 
teaching as a game.” 

Eight and nine-year-old campers 
become Nature Seekers for a week and 
explore Florida ecology, including the 
water cycle. Ten and | l-year-olds are 
steered into the Wildlife Adventurers 
program where counselors teach them 
about endangered species, predator and 
prey relationships and habitat protection. 

The 12 to 14-year-old campers 
choose between two tracks. One is the 
Expedition group which goes on a two- 
night camping trip in the wild. The other 
is a Wildlife Conservation & Firearms 
Safety program. Both tracks share a 
component that teach campers about 
natural Florida. 

“So many of our kids have gotten 
attached to things like Nintendos and 
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being indoors — so just getting them to 
enjoy being outdoors, the fishing, canoe- 
ing, swimming, archery — we’re accom- 
plishing something,” said Kerber. 

Research indicates constructive 
learning takes place when the student is 
engaged by the subject, grapples with it 
and seeks to make sense of it. 

“(Such an approach) enriches the 
student,” said Dr. Kenneth Shaw, interim 
dean at the Florida State University 
Panama City campus. 

“Tt you can be tangible and real it can 
only aid in the mental construction of the 
subject. (Otherwise) we can have students 
become proficient in giving correct 
answers, but they never understand what 
is happening,” said Shaw. 

Understanding and appreciating the 
natural environment is one of the goals 
that Kerber and her staff of 28 try to instill 
in the 108 kids who attend the camp each 
week throughout the summer. Beth 


Ciuzio, a senior wildlife biology major at 
Clemson University, was a counselor for 
the Wildlife Adventurers last summer. 
When she wanted to explain the diversity 
of life in nature, she led a group of 10 
tol l-year-olds armed with dip nets into a 
pond. 

“The pond study is to get them to see 
that there is so much out there,” said 
Ciuzio. 

The campers and Ciuzio measured 
the water temperature and analyzed its 
composition before the children started 
poking around with their dip nets. 

Some were hesitant. They were not 
sure what to make of the mud, tall grass 
and exotic looking insects Ciuzio wanted 
them to plow into. But when one of the 
braver souls snared a tadpole, an air of 
excitement descended upon the group. 
Soon all the campers were in chest-high 
water walking slowly and silently while 
intensely focused on capturing something. [> 
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“T can’t identify everything they 
find,” said Ciuzio. “But we look at the 
nets and start talking about it. I ask them, 
why do you think it has this kind of 
skeleton, why would it have a really long 
tail instead of a short one? (I try) to get 
them to see that the algae, the yucky stuff 
and brown stuff on the bottom, all has a 
purpose. In some way it’s connected to 
something and it has a purpose.” 

The counselors want the kids to mix 
it up with nature. They encourage them to 
get wet and muddy in a purposeful way. 
It’s an approach that seems to appeal to 
the campers. Away from the counselors 
they talk about the freedom they have at 
camp. The freedom to get “really dirty” 
with no one complaining. The freedom to 
pick up a stick for a walk in the woods 
and skim pebbles across a lake. Kenny, a 
13-year-old from Pembroke Pines, 
described the counselors as “responsible 
big kids.” 

During the summer of 1998 the 
counselors themselves were an eclectic 


group. Some were college students 
studying biology and wildlife manage- 
ment exploring an interest in teaching. 
There were former campers enjoying the 
chance to work outdoors during the 
summer. Others were GFC employees 
volunteering for a week. One counselor 
used his vacation time from the National 
Security Agency in Washington to come 
back to Florida and spend the summer 
teaching children archery and gun safety. 
Said Kevin Burkett who helped Chad 
score his first bull’s eye, “I wouldn’t trade 
this experience for anything in the world. 
This is my second home.” 

A couple of miles away from the 
youth camp, farther into the Everglades, a 
group of 12 tol4-year-olds set up a camp 
on an oak hammock. They were spending 
two nights out in the wilderness. Their 
tents, sleeping bags and cooking gear 
were hauled in by swamp buggy, the kids 
hiked to the spot led by their counselor. 
Once the tents were in place and a 
common area cleared, some of the boys 


A pond study gives campers a close look at the diversity of life found in nature. 
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started playing catch with a football 
created from rags. A group of girls 
surveyed the scene and remarked to a 
visitor “You know, we’re not going to be 
able to take a shower for two days! Do 
you believe that?” 

That is one of the purposes of a 
week-long camp in the Everglades. There 
are plenty of activities designed for the 
campers to have fun but the underlying 
intent is to show them natural Florida. 

“If we don’t show them what we 
have, then we may lose what we have,” 
said Kerber. “They are the future voters. 
The ones who are going to decide if 
places like Corbett remain.” @) 


James Call is the associate editor of 
Florida Wildlife. 


For a brochure contact Tricia 
Roberts at (850) 488-8083 e-mail 
robertt @ gfc.state.fl.us or call Janice 
Kerber (561) 624-6929. 


Soring és far Sengbirds 


Florida is a stopover spot for weary bird migrants 


and a destination for others. 
By Ann Morrow 


s the Florida winter yields to 
spring, many bird watchers 
take to the woods in their own 

seasonal rituals of change and renewal. 
Their eyes seek out the flashy plumage of 
a male scarlet tanager or Cape May 
warbler. They listen for the distinctive 
guttural clucking of the yellow-billed 
cuckoo and the high-pitched, barely 
perceptible call of the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. These are a few of the 
sights, sounds and movements of the 140 
species of birds that migrate through 
Florida every year. 

And for every experienced bird 
watcher taking careful note of date, 
location and migratory species seen, there 
are thousands more who may notice that 
the flocks of robins they saw all winter 
are suddenly gone, or that a new bird 
song livens up each spring morning. 

Festivals celebrating birds have 
become popular. In 1996 there were two 
birding festivals in Florida; five in 1997 
and 11 last year. This growth mirrors the 
national trend. According to Bird Conser- 
vation magazine, the number of birding 
festivals in the United States and Canada 
jumped from five in 1985 to more than 60 
in 1997. 

The purpose of these festivals is to 
celebrate the joy of birding; highlight the 
economic impact of the sport; and call 
attention to important songbird conserva- 
tion issues such as population decline and 
habitat loss. 

Many animals migrate, but birds win 
hands down for long distance migration 
and sheer numbers of individuals. They 
have travel itineraries that would make 
the most seasoned travelers among us 
blanch. After an early evening departure 
from South or Central America, the 
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blackpoll warbler, for example, 
will try to take advantage of tail 
winds during its flight across 
the Gulf of Mexico. Under 
good conditions it is a 15-hour, 
non-stop flight to coastal 
Florida or Alabama where the 
warbler may rest and eat before 
continuing north to its summer 
home in Canada. 

Florida is a stopover spot 
for weary bird migrants and a 
destination for others. Swallow- 
tailed and Mississippi kites, 
red-eyed vireos, indigo bun- 
tings, yellow-billed cuckoos, 
and ruby-throated humming- 
birds are long-distance travelers 
that nest in Florida. They join the 
ranks of the year-round residents making 
Florida a key player in migratory bird 
conservation. 

The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission (GFC) has sponsored 
annual Welcome Back Songbird events 
throughout the state since 1996. At 
statewide conferences the GFC conducts 
workshops focusing on the nuts and bolts 
of creating a nature-based festival. Tapes 
of the workshops are included in a 
package put together for interested 
communities. 

“We realize that the strong interest is 
there,” says Susan Cerulean, Watchable 
Wildlife Coordinator for the GFC. “We 
can help folks plan, design, promote and 
execute a successful event.” @) 


Ann Morrow, a columnist for the 


Tallahassee Democrat, is the co-author of 


Florida Trails and the Florida Wildlife 
Viewing Guide. 


Northern Oriole by Tom J. Ulrich 


7999 Biieding Festivale in Florida 


April 17 

Chinsegut Nature Center (near 
Brooksville) 

Wakulla Birding Festival (Wakulla 

Springs State Park) 

Merritt Island National Wildlife a 

May 8 

Moss Park Wading Bird Festival 

September 30 — October 3 

Florida Birding Festival (Clearwater) 

October 2, 3 

Florida Keys Birding Festival — 
Marathon 

November 11-14 

Space Coast Flyway (bird) Festival 


For more information on GFC 
Welcome Back Songbird contact Joni 
Ellis, GFC, 1239 S. W. 10th Street, 
Ocala, FL 34474-2797, (352) 732-1225. 


Florida's 


Antione Lure Makers 


Text and Photographs by James Phillips 


It wasn’t long before Randy was an 
avid and knowledgeable collector. His 
weekends were spent at yard sales, 
auctions and flea markets, rummaging 
through grimy tackle boxes and network- 
ing with dealers and other fishing tackle 


hen Randy Runey first set eyes on a tackle 
box full of old bass plugs he was immediately 


intrigued, even though at the time he wasn’t aficionados. He placed ads in newspapers 
quite sure what he was looking at. It belonged and flyers. He posted handbills that read 

to his wife’s grandmother, and held, he recalled later, mostly Eger “Wanted: Old Wooden Fishing Lures, Call 
Dillingers and Dalton Specials. Each one was meticulously (813) 877-9461” on laundromat bulletin 


boards. Within seven years he had 
amassed one of the most comprehensive 
collections of antique fishing tackle in 


crafted; hand painted, spangled with shiny props and bristling 
with big treble hooks. Even with all that hardware they were 


oddly Dichike; as he stared at them, they seemed to stare back. penitwal Flowde. 

These weren’t just crudely counterfeited frogs and minnows The collecting of rare and antique 
| designed to outfox fish. They were historic artifacts, from a time tackle is an avocation for a growing 
long before plastic worms, when bass fishing with artificial baits number of people. Randy typifies the 


average collector in many ways. Early 
handcrafted lures, particularly Florida 
bass baits, possess an undeniable cha- 
risma. Through they are no longer 
(Above) Earl Gresh lures. commonplace, it’s a safe bet many still 


was truly a battle of wits between angler and prey. Each lure 
seemed to have a personality all its own and a unique story to tell. 
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nap peacefully in forgotten tackle boxes 
throughout the Sunshine State. 

While the thrill of discovery is a big 
part of tackle collecting, the best lures 
tend to change hands at shows and 
auctions. There the price usually depends 
on who wants it, and how badly. Although 
historical importance can be a factor, a 
lure’s desirability is determined largely by 
it’s condition and scarcity. The National 
Fishing Lure Collectors Club (NFLCC) 
has established Standard Lure Grading 
Guidelines that enable dealers and 
collectors to describe a lure’s condition 
consistently. Lures are graded from | to 
10, with | indicating poor condition and 
10 indicating new in the original box. 
Repainted lures are graded 0. 

To determine a lure’s scarcity it must 
first be identified, if possible. Successful 
lure designs were frequently mimicked by 
small-scale manufacturers. Heavyweight 
pre-Depression Era companies like 
Heddon, Creek Chub, South Bend, 
Pflueger and Shakespeare aggressively 
marketed their wares throughout the 
south, and often pirated designs devel- 
oped by Florida anglers. Some lure 
makers (like Jim Pfeffer) were flattered. 


Some weren’t, and at least one, Phillip 
Porter Dalton, sued. 

Not surprisingly, when it comes 
to interesting and innovative lure 
design, Florida boasts a rich 
heritage. Bill Stuart, Director of the 
Museum of Fishing (collection 
loaned to the Polk County 
Historical Museum in Bartow, 
Florida), has spent the last four 
years recording the lives of over 
400 Florida lure makers, 
ranging in scale from promi- 
nent entities like Eger and 
Garland to obscure, often 
anonymous journeymen 
who whittled plug bodies 
from broken broomsticks, 
dipped them in 
housepaint, and hawked 
them from the trunks of 
their cars. In Stuart’s 
monumental illustrated 
reference guide, 

Florida Lure Makers 

and Their Lures (vols. I-IV, 
co-written with Douglas J. Brace and 
Russell D. Riddle), he has profiled 220 of 
them and catalogued most of their 
designs. Volumes V and VI are currently 
in the works. For the serious collector of 
Florida lures, the books are indispensable, 
and they’re a pretty good read, as well. 

Here are the top 10 Florida pioneer 
lure makers. They are presented in no 
particular order, and with the understand- 

ing that any such list is bound to 
provoke debate. The dates indicate 
when collectible lures were produced. 


1. Frederick “Fred” Luke 
Bredin Flood (Florida Shinner Bait 
Co), Frostproof, 1922-35. 

Flood’s “Florida Shinner” (the 
misspelling of shiner has been 
attributed to his printer) is consid- 

ered by many collectors to be a 
minor masterpiece of American 
folk art, and the quintessential 
antique Florida fishing lure. They 
were produced by Flood in 
limited numbers (less than a 
thousand were made) and sold 
from a roadside stand in front 
of his home. The lure’s design 
was highly unusual, with metal 
fins, two rigidly fixed treble hooks and 
side mounted line ties. 


Randy Runey of Tampa is a collector of 
antique fishing tackle. 


(left) Pemberton Busy Baits point of 
purchase display, 1932. 


2. Uz Cox Pemberton (Florida Bait 
Casting Co., Inc.), Tampa, 1930s. 

All Pemberton lures are scarce. 
Notable are the Busy Bait and the Florida 
Flapper. Although the two are very 
similar, Busy Baits had metallic glitter 
incorporated into their paint patterns, 
while Florida Flappers were glitter-free. 
Pemberton lures had a clip on the rear 
hook designed to hold a thin strip of pork 
rind. 


3. William F. Eger (Eger Bait Co.), 
Bartow, 1930s. 

Two of Eger’s most important lures 
are the Florida Special and the Natural 
Grass Frog. In 1937 Eger obtained a 
patent to cover the body of his Grass Frog 
lure with real frog skin. In 1949 an angler 
using an Eger frogskin-covered lure 
caught three largemouth bass simulta- 
neously, earning a mention in Ripley’s > 
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Believe It Or Not. The Florida Special 
was considered so deadly a bass killer it 
was nicknamed “The Dillinger”. 


4. Jack and Carl Reynolds (Barra- 
cuda Brand Fishing Tackle), St. Peters- 
burg, 1923-75. 

Also known as the Florida Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturing Co. Many of 
Barracuda’s earliest and most desirable 
bass lures had small glass eyes, a feature 
eventually dropped in favor of ceramic, 
tack or painted eyes. Some of the more 
familiar models are the Florida Shiner, the 
Torpecuda, the Twitchin’s Cuda and a 
Dillinger look-alike called the Skinny 
Cuda or Slim Jim. In 1949 it began 
production of the Dalton Special, after 
P.P. Dalton’s unsuccessful lawsuit against 
Shakespeare. Barracuda ceased operations 
in 1975. 


5. James Arthur (Jim) Pfeffer, 
Orlando, 1927-70. 

Pfeffer was a highly regarded and 
influential lure maker. His Orlando 
Shiners and Banana Lures were copied by 
a number of tackle manufacturers, 
including South Bend. Most of Pfeffer’s 
lures were painted by his wife, with 
matchsticks and a stencil made from a 
window screen. The resulting patterns had 
an exquisite folk art quality collectors 
sometimes described as “Pfefferesque.” 


6. Earl Robinson (Robinson Baits) 
Apopka, 1926-50s. 

Robinson’s first lures featured hand- 
carved eyes and gill slits. During the 
1940s Robinson’s most popular lures 
were his Orlando Shiner and Best Yet 
Popper. 


7. Garland Bros., Plant City, 1930s. 

The first Garland lures featured a 
highly unusual innovation: the front end 
was made of cork. In later years Garland 
introduced a number of more conven- 
tional lure designs. The Cork-Head Frog 
and Cork-Head Minnow are highly prized 
by collectors. 


8. Phillip Porter Dalton (the Dalton 
Special), Tampa, 1940’s-60s. 

The Dalton Special is the most 
successful wooden bass plug designed by 
a Florida angler. When Phillip Dalton and 
a group of friends field-tested the proto- 
types they caught 55 bass in two hours. 
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One of the most collectible Florida lures, the “Florida Shinner,” shown with an early 
1927-28 Florida resident fishing license button and three Eger baits; the Sergeant (top, 
with box), the Natural Grass Frog, 1932, and a small Dillinger. Eger later covered the 
Grass Frog with real frogskin. 


One of the rarest Florida lures: Kinney’s Bird lure, 1927, made by Heddon for the Old 
Hickory Tackle Company of Tampa. Shown with a Porter Pop-stop (below). 


After obtaining a patent in 1939, Dalton 
contracted with Shakespeare to manufac- 
ture the lure, although he retained 
marketing and distribution rights. The 
relationship ended in the late 1940s ina 
dispute over production costs. When 
Shakespeare continued to sell the lure in 
slightly modified form, Dalton took the 
company to court and lost. Dalton’s story 
makes for interesting reading, and can be 
found in Bill Stuart’s Florida Lure 
Makers and Their Lures. 


9. Richard Owen Porter (Porter 
Bait Co.), Daytona Beach, 1920s - 60s. 

Porter’s first lures were saltwater 
“pier baits” made from wooden clothes 
pins. He later marketed several bass lures, 
including the Pop-Stop, Duz-Biz, and the 
Dart-O. Most Porter lures had painted 
eyes with three color rings, and a small 
decorative bull’s eye on the belly. 


10. Parker Gresh (Earl Gresh’s 
Wood Parade). St. Petersburg, mid 
1950s to mid 1970s. Gresh was a man for 
all seasons: musician, radio personality, 
powerboat racer, avid conservationist, 


nationally renowned fly tier and a 
remarkable woodworker. Although Gresh 
passed away in 1977, folks in St. Pete still 
talk about him. 

Gresh earned fame as a saltwater 
angler, but his favorite prey was the 
Florida largemouth bass, which he 
referred to as “the gamest, fightn’ est 
rascal in water or out.” An early propo- 
nent of catch-and-release fishing, he 
scorned the practice of mounting trophy 
fish, preferring to mount the lures used to 
catch them. 

His first lures were sold in finely 
crafted presentation cases, each case 
containing a set of six different lures, 
with instructions for their use. Subsequent 
lures were made in a wide variety of 
styles and shapes. Most had beveled, 
rather than rounded, edges, and were 
stamped “Earl Gresh” on the belly. All 
Gresh lures are highly prized by collec- 
tors. @ 


James Phillips is currently working 
on a book about Florida nature photo- 
graphy. 


and a Baby Cripple. 


(Right) A Darter lure. 


Before casting about for collectible 
fishing lures, you might want to do a little 
more reading. Fortunately there are 
resources available for the beginning 
collector. Here are some of the more 
informative: 


BOOKS 
Florida Lure Makers and Their Lures, 
Douglas J. Brace, Russell D. Riddle, Jr. 
and Bill Stuart, Jr., Polk County Historica 
Museum 


Old Fishing Lures and Tackle, Carl F. 
Luckey, Books Americana 


The Fishing Lure Collector's Bible, R. L. 
Steater, collector (919) 621-2461 


WEBSITES 
Michael Echols’ Antique Lures can be 
found at www.antiquelures.com 


Joe’s Old Lures web address is 
www.joeyates.com 


National Fishing Lure Collector’s Club 
web site is www.gorp.com/cl_angle/ 
canecoun/nficc.htm 


(Left) Three early Garland baits: the 
Cork-head Frog (top), an unidentified 
lure (middle, with “barber-pole” finish), 
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Collecting 
Ants 
NLIIGUE 
Fishing Tackle 


Text and Photographs by Lt. Stan Kirkland 


If the truth be known, most of us like to collect things that hold a certain inter- 
est or curiosity for us. Collectors of thimbles, figurines, certain types of glass, 
clocks, pocket knives and a million other objects abound. One serious group of 
collectors | ran into last fall collect and trade antique fishing tackle. 


n Nov. 13-14, 1998, 
the Florida Antique 
Tackle Collectors 
(FATC) met at 
Panama City Beach 
Boardwalk Beach Resort for their 
quarterly show and auction. Even though 
the organization of 500 members has a 
Florida name, in actuality members of the 
group are from practically every state in 
the country. They brought with them an 
amazing display of fishing tackle and 
array of associated items have evolved for 
angling in the U.S. since the 1800s. 

Bill Stuart, Jr., of Bartow edits and 
publishes the FATC Newsletter and says 
while the first day of the show is always 
reserved for members to buy, sell or swap 
the antique items, the second day is open 
to the public for browsing and to those 
who want to add to their personal collec- 
tions. Nationally, he says there is an 
estimated 350,000 collectors. 

Although there’s no clear definition 
of antique fishing tackle, Stuart said 
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collectors are after such items as rods, 
reels, lures and peripheral paraphernalia 
that include (reel) oilers, hook de- 
gougers, line of all types, line dryers and 
assorted other items. 

Fishing tackle in the U.S. really got 
its beginning in the mid-to-late 1800s, 
with the development of reels, rods and 
lures. Anglers today wouldn’t really 
recognize those early reels except by their 
shape. In fact, the earliest made reels were 
actually “winches.” They acted as line 
storage devices and offered no mechanical 
advantage in terms of retrieving the line. 
One turn of the handle brought in one 
spool revolution of line. In the 1860s and 
‘70s several nationally distributed fishing 
catalogs listed these winches for sale. 

Around 1900 reels with a multiplier 
effect, that is offering a mechanical 
advantage for casting or retrieval through 
a system of gears, began to appear. The 
craftsmanship of some of these old reels 
is outstanding. Intricately painted metal 
lures were available in the late 1800s but 


wooden lures didn’t really appear on the 
scene until around 1900. Entrepreneurs 
and companies that cropped up about this 
time such as Heddon, Pflueger, 
Shakespeare, Creek Chub and South Bend 
saw the demand for fishing lures and the 
race was on to produce the millions of 
items that collectors covet today. 

One of the individuals attending the 
Panama City Beach FATC show was 80- 
year-old John Barefield of the Dellwood 
community in Jackson County. Barefield, 
along with a partner by the name of 
Dennis M. *Junior” Croft produced lures 
in the late 1940s under the name of “Blue 
Springs Bait Manufacturing Co., 
Marianna, Florida.” Like many other 
backroom lure makers of the period, 
Barefield and Croft applied for a patent in 
1949 of a lure they described that ..”’°com- 
bines a diving motion at its head portion 
and a lateral wiggling movement at its tail 
section.” Barefield dubbed the jointed 
lure the “Humpty-Dumpty Lure” and said 
it was produced after several prototype 


models were used to catch largemouth 
bass from Merritt’s Mill Pond. Barefield 
and Croft ended their business partnership 
in 1953. 

Stuart said Florida is a good place to 
look for antique fishing tackle such as that 
produced by Barefield and Croft for 
several reasons. 

“For one thing, the state was rich in 
lure makers, but due to the weather up 
north you had lots of folks coming to 
Florida and when the husband died, the 
wife got rid of the old tackle boxes,” he 
said. 

One of the most unusual collections I 
spotted was that of Steve and Nicki Cox 
of Panama City. Steve, a Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Agent locally, and 
his 12-year-old daughter Nicki collect an 
assortment of old fishing lures and reels 
but they also have a collection of ice 
decoys. Ice decoys have been used by 
Native Americans for hundreds of years in 
the Great Lakes area and Canada and 
basically look like fishing lures without 
hooks. The way they were used was after 
making a hole for fishing in the ice, they 


were dangled by the angler as a decoy to 
attract a fish’s attention and the nimble 
angler, or a companion, speared any fish 
that came in close for a look. 

Steve grew up in Panama City but his 
job takes him to his company’s home 
office in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
occasion and while he’s there, he’s always 
looking for ice decoy models to add to his 
collection. His models all date to the mid- 
to-late 1800s. Some were hand-carved 
and hand-painted while others were 
commercially made by companies such as 
Paw Paw, Heddon, Pflueger and Creek 
Chub. 

When you see the wide array of old 
fishing tackle, you don’t have to look far 
to see that there’s a collector for it all. 
Some collectors are motivated by their 
desire to preserve and accumulate old 
tackle of a type, while others see the 
effort as a way to make money. Regard- 
less of their motivation, some of the older 
rare items in good condition do sell for 
considerable sums of money. 

At the Panama City Beach show | 
saw a Fin Nor No. 3 “Wedding Cake” fly 


James Nelson, 13, of Loxley, Alabama , is a FATC member and has a collection of over 
450 Smithwick lures. 


reel on sale for the tidy sum of $8,000. 
That particular reel was one of only 86 of 
the triple-tiered reels built for tarpon 
fishing in the 1960s by Gar Wood, Jr., of 
Miami, FL. 

On another table I was fascinated by 
an 1860s era winch-type bronze reel that 
came complete with a metal base. There 
weren’t any markings on the reel to 
indicate who the maker was, but the 
present-day owner had it out for $3,500. 
On nearby tables there were lots of items 
on sale for under $100 and many collec- 
tions simply out on display but not for 
sale. 

No group or organization can last 
without recruiting new members and it 
was interesting to see the young “junior 
collectors” showing off their finds. One 
of those was 13-year-old James Nelson of 
Loxley, Alabama, who had on display part 
of his collection of over 450 Smithwick 
lures. One of the most unusual in the 7th- 
grader’s collection was a “blinker,” so 
named because the underwater lure 
required a watch battery for the eyes to 
blink and I suppose to fool a fish into 
biting a “live” bait. 

During its day the blinker didn’t sell 
well, but who could have envisioned the 
demand for it and all the other fishing 
items? Someone with several blinkers or 
similar finds may be sitting on a small 
gold mine. @) 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 
information director for the GFC’s 
northwest region. 


The next Florida Antique 
Tackle Collector’s Show will be in 
Eustis, May 21-23. For more 
information about the show, call 
Steve Linkous at (352) 669-6584. 


Page 14: This mid-1800s era “winch” 
was the predecessor to the modern reel. 
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Lake {Okra S 


Text and photographs by Soc Clay 

As we made our way 
from the ramp and out 
through the cut, Corbin 
explained that bass fishing 
in Lake Istokpoga, espe- 
cially for trophy size bass, 
has literally exploded 
during the past two years. 


hen Bill AuCoin 
V4 phoned with an 
invitation to join him to 
lf, VV try my hand at fishing 
YF F Lake Istokpoga, located just 
south of Sebring, I had mixed emotions. 

I wanted to fish one of the large lakes 
in south Florida to try for a super size 
largemouth and I wanted to give shiner 
fishing a serious try. Both of these 
opportunities, Bill assured me, would be 
available on this trip. 

But I hesitated because I figured the 
middle of summer was a bad time. Big 
bass and shiner fishing would be unpro- 
ductive until the cooler waters of fall. 

“Folks caught bass weighing more 
than 16 pounds here in the spring,” Bill 
said to entice me. It did! 

Stepping off the plane in Orlando, I 
was met by big, friendly Brett Crawford, 
the owner and CEO of All Star Rods in 
Houston, Texas. Bill had told Brett the 
same story he told me and during our 
drive to Sebring we discussed our 
concerns about being able to catch big 
bass in south Florida during the heat of 
summer. 

Brett and I both were in for a whale 
of a surprise. 

Arriving at the historic and wonderful 
old Kenilworth Lodge in Sebring, Brett 
and I met Bill and a crew of guides he’d 
put together for the fishing familiarization 
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Corbin Dyer of Sebring uses a flipping technique to garner huge largemouth from south Florida waters in summer. 
(page 16) Action is hot and heavy when Remo Beaver brings out his shiners. 


tour of Lake Istokpoga. I knew I was in 
great hands when I discovered that three 
of the guides were old friends, folks I 
hadn’t seen for a number of years. Corbin 
Dyer, a long-time professional on the 
BASS and other major tournament trails, 
and his two sons, JR and James. Knowing 
the long-standing reputation of the three 
guides, I was convinced that my first Lake 
Istokpoga experience was going to be a 
good one. 

The peaceful setting at Trails End 
Resort was straight out of the writings of 
Jason Lucas, the long-time fishing editor 
for Sports Afield who spent his winters in 
Florida for many years. Jason wrote 
extensively about the pleasure of small, 
secluded fishing camps in idyllic settings. 

As we made our way from the ramp 
and out through the cut, Corbin explained 
that bass fishing in Lake Istokpoga, 
especially for trophy size bass, has 
literally exploded during the past two 


years. So much so that veteran fishing 
guides who usually take their clients to 
Lake Okeechobee this time of the year 
were now herding them to Istokpoga. 

It didn’t take long for him to prove 
his point. Within sight of the launch ramp, 
Corbin lined up the 20-foot boat some 
five or six feet off the outside edge of a 
long weedline and began to move along it 
slowly, using the trolling motor on low 
speed to keep the boat in position. Over 
the years the seasoned bass fishing guide 
has settled on flipping a jig and pig 
combo as his favorite method for taking 
wall-hanger size bigmouths. 

“Look for little forts formed at the 
base of the reeds,’ Corbin suggested, 
pointing out a small cul-de-sac where 
reeds surrounded a two-foot opening. He 
covered the target by delicately presenting 
a 3/8th oz. black rubber-tailed jig dressed 
with a similar color #11 Uncle Josh pork 
frog. 


I was looking, but the only thing I 
saw before Corbin whipped the rod tip 
upward, was the slight movement of a 
reed on the edge of the natural fort. 

Corbin’s rod came perilously close to 
doubling as he man-handled a heavy fish 
that was determined to break line and 
tackle and plow up a quarter-acre of the 
lake bottom doing it! 

Only seconds were required to put the 
flopping largemouth in the boat, a good 
seven pounds. Corbin graciously allowed 
me to take a few photographs of the prize 
before he gently released it back into the 
lake. 

Like the fine fishing instructor he is, 
Corbin explained that when flipping, it is 
imperative to know when the bass flares 
its gills and sucks in the lure. Most times, 
there is only the slightest movement to 
indicate a fish has taken the lure. That’s 
the instant the angler has to set the hook, 
else the fish will pitch it out in a heart > 
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Shiners are ideal bait to use for big bass on Lake Istokpoga at any time of the year. 


beat when it discovers it isn’t real food. 

What a way to start a summer 
fishing trip in south Florida. Within 
minutes, Corbin had quelled any notions 
I might have had that mid-summer is not 
the best time to fish this region of the 
State. 

During the next three hours we 
landed a half-dozen bass in the five to 
seven pound range. I certainly got the 
message that my fears about slow 
fishing at this time of the season were 
completely unfounded. 

The 28,000 acre lake is experienc- 
ing a major revival in producing quality 
and quantity size bass. With a long 
history of surrendering big bass, the lake 
suffered a hydrilla take-over that 
covered nearly 26,000 of its total 
acreage. For several years the hydrilla 
invasion slowed fishing until it reached a 
state where most visiting anglers simply 
traveled on south to Okeechobee where 
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there were fewer problems. It wasn’t that 
the fish weren’t there, Corbin noted, it was 
simply too troublesome to fish for them. 
Since there are so many productive lakes 
surrounding Istokpoga, anglers looked 
elsewhere for their sport. 

The hydrilla might have been a 
blessing in disguise, especially for trophy 
bass anglers like the Dyers. Because the 
weed growth was so heavy, anglers couldn’t 
reach the fish. Thus, largemouth lived 
longer and grew larger, feasting on the 
smorgasbord of baitfish that thrived inside 
the weedy nursery. 

The state knocked the hydrilla sense- 
less by twice treating the lake with herbi- 
cide (in 1992 and 1996) and stocking it 
with grass carp. Herbicide will be applied 
once again this year. Other than a few 
widely scattered patches of the non-native 
grass, the lake is mostly clear except for 
natural vegetation growth. 

The news of a 16.43 pound largemouth 


being caught on a Rat-L-Trap the previous 
year, not only brought me a long way to 
fish there, it also brought the spotlight 
back to Lake Istokpoga. The huge bass, 
the largest taken in Florida in eight years, 
caused locals like Corbin, his sons and 
other guides like Remo Beaver (famed for 
his shiner fishing prowess), Don Hatcher 
and Gary Neimi to investigate the old lake 
much closer. Over the past two years, they 
have caught an amazing number of big 
bass ranging in size from 8 to 14 pounds! 

Remo Beaver, who lives near Trails 
End, has developed a reputation for shiner 
fishing that is about as strong as any guide 
in Florida. I certainly was impressed with 
the friendly guide’s ability to handle 
shiners with such ease and effectiveness. 

On the day we fished together he put 
me onto five- to eight-pound bass with 
regularity. What fun to fish with someone 
who literally does all the work for you 
except catching the fish! 

Using shiners in the five-to eight-inch 
range, Reno delivered the baited hook 
supported with a brightly colored bobber 
to the outer edge of weedlines then 
handed the rod to me. Within seconds on 
some casts, the bobber darted across the 
surface then disappeared. “Hold on,” 
Reno instructed, waiting for the bass to 
turn the shiner and swallow it. “Now,” he 
shouted. I raised the rod tip hard, once, 
twice, even a third time, driving sharp 
hooks through bony tissue and then held 
on for dear life as heavy fish plowed 
through the vegetation and wallowed on 
the surface in an attempt to throw the 
pesky nuisance shagged inside their 
massive jaws. 

Boy, talk about exciting fishing. I lost 
as many as I landed, but each bite turned 
into a true adventure as I battled one large 
fish after another smack inside the natural 
domain of the Florida largemouth bass. 

No question about it! Anglers looking 
for a place to test their angling skills 
against tackle-bustin’ size bigmouths 
should look no further than Lake 
Istokpoga. But fair warning — get there 
quick before every one else in the country 
learns about the Istokpoga revival! @ 


Soc Clay, photographer-writer, lives 
in Kentucky and fishes in Florida. 


Wakulla 
Kiver Lyass 


. ; : 2 Text and photographs by 
Much of the river gives you the feeling that you Tom Broderidge 


are in an unspoiled part of the world.” 


ass anglers say you 


* #} have to fish a river a 
few times before you 
begin to get a real sense 

of its personality. Capt. 

Randle Leger knows the personality of the 

Wakulla River like that of an old friend. 

North Florida’s most intriguing 
stretch of water, the Wakulla River, begins 
at Wakulla Springs in the heart of Wakulla 
County and flows south nine miles to feed 
into the St. Marks River. The St. Marks 
then travels another seven miles before 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico at 
Apalachee Bay. 

It is a beautiful place to fish for 
largemouth bass. Along the shore alliga- 
tors sprawl out on logs, apparently resting 
contentedly, but their eyes following every 
movement of anglers or canoeists drifting 
past. Overhead, bald eagles soar over the 
river, circling their treetop nests. And at 
the water’s edge herons slink through the 
shallows with their herky-jerky, slow 
motion walk, occasionally shooting their 
head and neck forward with a splash and 
then emerging with a silvery, flashing 
fish. 

There are several private residences 
on the river as well as a few concrete road 
bridges and power lines that occasionally 
intrude into view as reminders of the 
civilized world. But there are many 
stretches of river along which no 
manmade objects can be seen at all. 

“Much of the river gives you the 
feeling that you are in an unspoiled part of 
the world,” Leger says. He is a licensed 
fishing guide who has fished north Florida 
waters for the last 14 years and on whom 
a scenic backdrop is not wasted. “It looks 
like a tropical jungle.” 

Others must have felt the same way [> 
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because several of the old Tarzan movies 
were filmed just upriver in the state park 
that surrounds Wakulla Springs, and 
underwater scenes from the famous film 
“Creature from the Black Lagoon” were 
shot at the spring. 

But back to bass fishing. 

The Wakulla is not a big river; maybe 
75 yards at its widest points. It is as 
narrow as one or two boat lengths at the 
places where midstream islands split the 
river and pinch the flow against a choking 
wall of trees and bushes that overhang 
from both shores. 

The water is clear. An angler could 
see well into the river’s depths if it 
weren't for thick vegetation that often 
blocks the view. Much of the river is not 
deep, the deepest holes reaching 15 or 18 
feet, depending on the tides that regularly 
raise and lower the river’s level. The 
Wakulla, along with the St. Marks River 
and Apalachee Bay, form a tidal estuary 
that has two high and two low tides each 
day. The tides that cause the most extreme 
water levels occur around the times of the 


new and full moons. A strong outgoing 
tide has historically produced the best 
bass fishing, that often lasts throughout 
the entire six-hour period of falling water. 
Leger theorizes that the active current 
pulls food such as minnows and crawfish 
out of shoreline weeds, and bass alertly 
wait at comfortable spots along the river 
for it to come drifting by. 

Knowing the right time to fish is 
important, but choosing the part of the 
river to fish can be just as important, 
Leger says. Around each bend is a new 
challenge. 

At one spot the river narrows and a 
deep hole a foot or two from shore is 
guarded by layers of overhanging 
branches. Leger can hold the boat in the 
current with the foot-controlled trolling 
motor, but his target is very small. It is 
like standing in your bedroom and trying 
to pitch a lure across the room through the 
open door of your closet without hitting 
anything but the closet floor. 

Each pitch is an underhand sweep of 
the rod with a little flick of the wrist at the 


Buzzbait, spinnerbait, plastic worm and the plastic lizard are the lures displayed. 
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end, and each time the lure, a Texas- 
rigged plastic worm, lands safely in the 
water with a satisfying plop and sinks 
quickly. 

Leger likes plastic lures such as 
worms and lizards for this slow, deep 
fishing. He often uses only black, and 
warns against becoming a slave to color 
selection in worms or any other kind of 
lures. 

“It seems that at most times, bass will 
strike any color you put in front of them,” 
he says. “The best color is one that lets 
the fish see the lure.” 

The idea that bass strike a lure 
primarily because they can see it rather 
than because they are being especially 
selective about what they eat is a theory 
that greatly simplifies the tackle Leger 
has to carry. Black or any other really 
dark color offers a silhouette that attracts 
bass under any light conditions, he says. 
He does concede, however, that a little 
flash in the lure, such as from a few shiny 
gold or silver flakes, will often give 
interested fish a final incentive to strike. 


Randle Leger with his largemouth bass, caught on the Wakulla River. 


This*keep it simple” philosophy also 
extends to Leger’s choice of spinnerbaits. 
He uses only one color. The willow leaf 
blades are gold and the plastic skirt on the 
'/;-ounce lure is predominantly yellow 
with a few strands of red, green and blue. 
The lure is designed to represent a 
sunfish, and he will modify it only if the 
bass are especially finicky, and then he 
will remove some of the darker strips of 
plastic, making the skirt almost a pure 
yellow. 

“If you are tired of an overflowing 
tackle box, find a few lures that work in 
the river and then get confident using 
them,” he says. 

The buzzbait is another standard lure 
that takes its share of Wakulla River bass, 
and again Leger sticks to just one pattern. 
It has standard chrome blades and a white 
skirt because the bottom of most animals 
in the river are white, or at least light in 
color. His method of using it might 
surprise some bass anglers. 

Standing in his boat that is pushed 
against the weeds of one shoreline, he 
casts the buzzbait far out into the middle 


of the river and rips it across the surface. 
This is in broad daylight in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

“Morning, afternoon, night. It doesn’t 
matter,” he says, as a small bass explodes 
up on the buzzbait from a pocket in the 
underwater eel grass whose tips almost 
reach to the surface. 

“That was a reaction strike from a 
fish that didn’t really have time to look at 
the lure.” 

Leger once caught a 9'/2 pound bass 
using this technique, although most of the 
biggest fish here are usually taken by 
anglers using shiners and drifting their 
bait far back under the dense piles of 
leaves, branches and other river debris 
that gets hung up just out of the current. 

Another good spot in the river is the 
underwater drop off, where the depth can 
change five or ten feet almost instantly. 
On his best days, Leger has taken as many 
as 30 bass from spots like this, many of 
the fish weighing over three pounds. 
Working his spinnerbait deep and parallel 
to the ledge, he proves the point by 
catching one more. 


“Speed of retrieve is important here,” 
he says. “Most people would catch more 
fish if they slowed down.” 

And be sure to always cast across the 
current so you can control the rate at 
which the lure travels downstream, he 
says. In a river, fish invariably face into 
the current, and they expect their food to 
come from that direction. 

Finally, because of the river’s clear 
water, low light conditions such as those 
found at dawn, dusk or on cloudy, windy, 
or rainy days often produce the best fish. 

“Those duck-hunting kind of days are 
usually best,” Leger says. 

Although very high or very dirty 
water can slow fishing down, the Wakulla 
River maintains a fairly constant tempera- 
ture year round, so anglers think of bass 
fishing there as lasting year round as well. 

“T guess there may be a few times 
during the year that you won’t catch many 
bass,” Leger says, “but even then it’s 
usually nice to be out on the river.’ @ 


Tom Broderidge is a writer and 
photographer living in Gadsden County. 
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Text and Photographs by 
James and Dorothy Richardson 


he most magical spring 
event occurs when 
wildflowers begin to 
bloom. Their announce- 
ment of the spring season is 
so spectacular that some of us can’t resist 
the urge to rush out and capture their 
images on film. 

Three years ago my wife Dorothy and 
I set out across four states to photograph 
wildflowers. We covered most of the state 
of Tennessee and parts of Arkansas, North 
Carolina and Florida. 

Wildflowers can be tough to photo- 
graph, but there are some tricks to 
capturing good images on film that we 
would like to share. 


One Never-Do! 

Please do not pick the wildflowers. 
Most of our photos are taken in national 
and state parks where it is unlawful to 
remove plants. One of the traits of 
wildflowers is their wildness: they grow 
almost anywhere; in the middle of a 
thicket, along the steep side of hills. 
Finding them is part of the fun. Do not 
pick them and take them to a more 
favorable location to be photographed! 


Film 
Film is available in a multitude of 
types, sizes and speeds. Type, referring to 
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Wil flowers can be tough to photograph, but 


there are some tricks to capturing good mages on file 
that we piv be ae. te a 6 7 


slide or print, is a personal preference and 
is dependent upon the purpose of the 
images. For shows and possible publica- 
tion, use slide film. To pass around to 
friends and family for admiration or to 
enlarge and decorate a wall, print film is 
the choice. 

A film’s speed refers to its sensitivity 
to light exposure. Basically, the higher the 
ASA number (a method of rating the 
speed of film), the less light is required to 
make a satisfactory picture. Also, the 
higher the number, the less detail will be 
seen in the final image. Speeds range 
from ASA 25 to 1600. Most local drug 
stores sell film in ASA speeds of 64, 100, 
200 and 400. In our opinion, the detail in 
wildflower pictures improves with film 
speeds in the 64 to 100 ASA range. The 
slower speed films can be enlarged 
without loss of picture quality. We use 50 
or 100 Fuji slide film. 


Equipment 

Little specialized equipment is 
needed for wildflower photography. 
Basics are a 35mm camera that accepts 
interchangeable lenses, a close-up or 
macro lens, a tripod and a wildflower 
field guide. 

Use any brand of camera and lens. 
Lenses made by camera manufacturers are 
usually more expensive, but the quality is > (Page 22) An Indian-pink wildflower (pigelia marilan dica). 


A Mayapple bloom and bud. 


(Above) Dorothy Richardson sets up to phtograph a wildflower. 
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very good. Several companies (like 
Tokina, Sigma and Tamron) make lenses 
of exceptional quality, and are less 
expensive than camera manufacturers’ 
lenses. 

A macro or close-up lens is neces- 
sary. A macro lens is one that allows close 
focusing to the subject. Many normal or 
short telephoto lenses have a macro 
feature. With a good macro lens the 
flower can take up more of the picture 
area and is large enough to be identifiable. 

A tripod is just as important as a 
macro lens and sharp focusing. Holding a 
camera steady for several seconds for a 
slow exposure is difficult when the 
subject is low to the ground. A tripod is 
necessity. 

Get a tripod that enables you to get 
close to the ground. The tripod’s legs 
must spread outward. It has to have a 
center post that can be reversed so that the 
camera will be under it. Mini-pods are 
already low to the ground but some of 
them will not support the weight of a 
camera turned in the vertical position. 


When to Photograph Wildflowers? 
Our preference is the overcast day 

when there are no harsh shadows with 
which to contend. Another good time is 
early morning before the sun is above the 
tree line. There may be dew on the 
wildflowers, which enhances the appear- 
ance and gives sparkle to the flower. 


Secrets Disclosed 

When the weather and sun do not 
cooperate, we lend assistance. Suppose 
the bright sun filtered through trees and 
illuminates a handsome specimen of 
Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa). 
Thanks to the sun, it was spotted. But the 
sun moved and now the plant is in partial 
shade! We carry a couple of handy items 
with us for such situations — a large 
umbrella (which also serves to protect me 
from the rain while Dorothy is looking for 
more wildflowers) and a small reflector. 

The large umbrella can be placed 
over the wildflower to shade the flower 
and part of the background from the 
sunlight. The reflector bounces or reflects 
light into the shadowy recesses of the 
intricate insides of wildflowers. The 
reflector can be purchased at large 
department stores in the automotive 
section. They are about two feet in 
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diameter and are sold as sun shields to 
place on your car’s dashboard during 
daylight hours. The cost is four to five 
dollars and two reflectors come in a 
package. Reflectors are also available 
from camera stores for about forty dollars 
each. Take your pick. 

The best umbrella color is white. 
Camera stores have them for about 
twenty-five dollars. We use a pale multi- 
colored umbrella. 


Arriving early to photograph in 
anticipation of dew dripping from the 
wildflower’s petals can be disappointing 
when there is no dew. We carry a spray 
bottle filled with water to moisten the 
flower. 


The Technique 
The technique for photographing 
wildflowers is not too difficult with the 
proper equipment and with the light 


Salvia (S. cocina). 


(Below) Yellow Jessa- 
mine, Falling Waters 
State Park. 


(Page 24) A May Apple 


sprouts. 


managed. Compose the picture with the 
wildflower in the upper third of the 
viewfinder. Try to avoid putting the flower 
in the center of the picture and include 
other parts of the flower in the picture for 
interest. The stem and leaves add informa- 
tion and color. If identification is a 
problem, seeing the leaves in the picture 
helps to identify the plant. 

Pay special attention to the back- 
ground as it appears in the viewfinder. A 
cluttered background can be distracting in 
the final image. A splash of sunlight or a 
stem growing from nowhere will take 
away from the subject. 

Using a macro lens creates another 
problem — short depth of field. That 
means very little will be in focus when the 
subject is close. The only solution to that 
problem (other than moving farther away 
from the flower) is to use a small aper- 
ture. If the aperture is small, more will be 
in focus. On automatic cameras, use 
aperture priority set on f/8 to f/22. Use the 
tripod because the exposure could be 
several seconds. Pray for no wind. 


Summary 

Spring brings out the best in nature. 
We believe wildflowers are some of 
nature’s loveliest creations and brings out 
the best in us when we stop to admire 
them. This spring when wildflowers start 
sprouting and the urge to get out and 
photograph takes over, you will be ready. @) 


Additional Resources: 
Field Guides: 
1. The Audubon Society Field Guide 
to North American Wildflowers 


2. Wildflowers of North America 
by Frank D. Venning 


James and Dorothy Richardson are 


free-lance writers and photographers 
based in Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Get Hooked 


On Florida Wildlife 


Florida? Like the elusive largemouth bass, we’ve always been around, we’re just hard to 
ind. Why fish around for outdoor fun when you can have Florida Wildlife delivered to your 
door six times a year. At $12 per year you won’t find a more affordable outdoor adventure anywhere! 


D: you know that you have your hands on the most sought-after publication in the state of 
f 


We'll deliver a boatfull of great stories on fishing, hunting, camping, birding and beautiful photogra- 
phy in every issue. Don’t let this one get away... subscribe today! ACT NOW and receive a special bonus 
for every three one-year ($36) subscriptions purchased... we’ll send you our largemouth bass print, 
signed and numbered by artist Duane Raver, absoutley free! What a deal — Florida Wildlife and a bass 
for your wall! 


Please use the subscription insert located inside the front cover of this issue or mail orders along 
with full payment to: Florida Wildlife, 620 South Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. Please 
enclose $2 for shipping & handling of bass print. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Scenic Driving Florida 

Jan Godown 

206 pages (Helena, Montana: Falcon 
Publishing, Inc., 1998) 

$15.95 

ISBN 1-56044-487-8 


Given its mission, one would expect 
Scenic Driving Florida to be an infor- 
mative but dry, lifeless read — to be used 
for information and not entertainment. 
But then one does not know Jan 
Godown. The Tallahassee writer peppers 
directions for 27 scenic drives with 
historical information and observations. 
Most of the drives are day trips but 
Godown recommends planning a two- 
day excursion for some of them to fully 
enjoy all the attractions and sights. 

For each one, Godown notes its 
special features, the route numbers, the 
best time of year to make the trip, 
whether camping facilities are available, 
motel and cafe locations and nearby 
points of interest. 

Godown does more than just 
provide directions to what she considers 
to be noteworthy scenic sights. She 
shows why she believes Florida is an 
interesting place to travel. So along the 
way she casually points out where one 
can see a 300-year-old oak, mentions 
where right whales go to give birth, and 
observes where once there was an 
Indian village there is now a country 
store and a “beautiful field of wildflow- 
ers 

One drive includes a fort along the 
Apalachicola River from which Indians 
and escaped slaves once fired upon U.S. 
military boats, another the Jupiter 
lighthouse where the Seminoles first 
emerged from their Everglades retreat to 
trade with the new owners of Florida. 
Godown is earnest in her suggestions 
for an enjoyable scenic drive. In one 
section she writes: “It is recommended 


Scenic 
Drwing 
FLORIDA 


that you start out not long after dawn in 
hopes of glimpsing forest wildlife... 
This will also enable you to be back in 
Eastpoint for lunch and a chance to 
sample some of the freshest seafood in 
the state.” 

The directions give the impression 
of being rather precise. For instance, a 
section of Drive 14 includes this 
warning “... and in 2.1 miles slow your 
speed as CR346 becomes a short, flat 
bridge over a cypress slough.” 

Godown is a good traveling 
companion. She clearly spells out how 
to get there and then helps make the trip 
interesting. She translates Native 
American terms still in use: Wakulla, as 
in springs and county, is “mysteries of 
strange waters.” She relays observations 
from years ago, Robert Frost thought 
Florida had “funny land.” And adds 


Jan Godown 


some local flavor to her notes, such as 
the folks at the Perry Timber Industry 
Festival serving 3.5 tons of fried mullet. 

A reference section lists addresses 
and telephone numbers of state agen- 
cies, nature groups, attractions and 
businesses mentioned. Scenic Driving 
Florida is a useful book. It would make 
a fine welcoming gift to a newcomer 
and a useful guide for families planning 
weekend trips. 

While reading it you can almost 
hear a dad-as-tour-guide saying “We’re 
one left turn from gazing at the largest 
sassafras tree in the state of Florida. Yes 
siree bub, with a little luck, we'll make 
it to the Forest Capitol State Museum in 
time for lunch.” @ 


— Reviewed by James Call 
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Text and photographs by Michael Wisenbaker 


friend asked me once if 
I wanted to help him 
photograph some under- 
water caves that lie 
along the Ichetucknee and 
Santa Fe rivers in north-central Florida. 
Although his offer sounded tempting, I 
hesitated after learning that my crony had 
a kayak and would be carrying it along. 
Nevertheless, a few weeks later, I 
found myself floating over the tea-stained 
Santa Fe River and the crystalline blue 
springs that line its banks. The manage- 
ment of Ginnie Springs graciously lent me 
one of their rental kayaks and accessories 
so that I could accompany my buddy for 
this short cruise. Although it was just 
before the Fourth of July weekend, we 
amazingly didn’t see anyone until a fellow 
kayaker greeted us while fly fishing from 
his craft about a mile or so upstream. 
Though this was my first kayaking 


excursion, it seemed as natural an action 
as walking. 

Pat Lamar of the Canoe Shop in 
Panama City says that kayaking is the 
fastest growing water sport in America. 
Why is this so? Perhaps veteran kayaker 
John Dowd explains it best, “A kayak is a 
silent, responsive craft, with clean lines 
and one of the most basic forms of 
propulsion there is.” It also provides us a 
way to explore our wild waters without 
harming the environment. 

Many people probably don’t associ- 
ate Florida with kayaking. Generally, the 
sport conjures up images of young thrill 
seekers blasting down icy rivers through 
wild rapids. While a few of the Sunshine 
State’s streams have minor shoals or 
rocky bottoms, most do not. Floridians 
must travel to north Georgia and beyond 
to go white water kayaking. 

Deep sea kayaking also is sometimes 


confused with kayak touring. The former 
branch of the sport can be dangerous and 
requires much experience. A few souls, 
though, boldly trek the world’s oceans 
with their sea kayaks. In reality, true sea 
kayaking is best left to seasoned explorers 
who can read the sea and its moods as 
easily as parents recite nursery rhymes to 
their children. 

On the other hand, a touring kayak 
offers people of all ages and physical 
abilities a quiet way to explore Florida’s 
protected coastal waters, rivers and lakes. 
A well-designed touring kayak can 
readily track through calm waters or 
choppy seas. The longer, narrower craft is 
much easier to control than its shorter, 
wobblier white water cousin. 

On large bodies of water, touring 
kayaks also have several advantages over 
canoes because they can better handle 


higher winds and waves that often kick up [> 


The crystal blue waters of Devil’s Eye Spring meet the tannin-stained waters of the Santa Fe River. 
Page 28: Paddling along the mysterious Santa Fe River near July Springs. Kayaks provide a quiet way to enjoy beautiful scenery. 
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with little or no warning on lakes, bays 
and estuaries. Using the proper tech- 
niques, kayaks are also easier on your 
back and shoulder muscles, not to 
mention faster than paddling open canoes. 
An additional benefit with the kayak is 
the double paddle helps develop a strong 
upper body. 

Touring kayaks are especially 
appealing to those who like to escape the 
trappings of urban life. They give you a 
quiet, swift and unobtrusive way to 
explore our region’s natural environment. 
Most creatures seem indifferent to people 
who travel in kayaks. You can often 
approach close to birds and other animals. 
This should not be surprising since the 
Innuits originally designed these boats to 
hunt seals, walrus and even whales in the 
frozen north. 

Beyond seeing critters, once on a 
creek in the St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge in Florida’s Big Bend, I heard and 
felt the vibrations of a school of mullet as 
they raced underneath my slim craft. 
Trees and wildflowers, too, often scent the 


air along stream banks, while vast prairies 
of coastal marshes emit their unique 
aroma. Shell mounds or middens, whose 
mollusks once fed Native Americans, 
tower above some channels carving their 
way though many of our area’s wetlands. 

A few years ago the state officially 
designated its first kayak trail, known as 
the “Big Bend Paddling Trail.” This trail 
covers 85 miles of territory along one of 
the state’s most picturesque and pristine 
shorelines that stretches along the Gulf 
coast from the St. Marks Lighthouse to 
the mouth of the Suwannee River. For 
those who might want a taste of small 
rapids or riffles, sections of the Aucilla, 
Chipola and Suwannee rivers would fit 
the bill. 

You don’t need to know a whole lot 
to get started in this sport. All you need is 
a willingness to learn. Most canoe liveries 
and outfitters now sell or rent kayaks and 
accessories. Many, such as the Canoe 
Shop, are offering lessons and providing 
guide services. Basic gear for this activity 
includes a classic double-bladed paddle, a 


Basic kayaking skills for touring can be learned by people of all ages and abilities. 
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personal flotation device and a spray skirt. 
If you don’t use a spray skirt, you may get 
doused from paddling. It is an absolute 
necessity if waves start sloshing into your 
craft. Other items that might be good to 
have along are sponges and a pump (for 
ridding the craft of water), whistle, 
compass, maps and first aid kit. Addition- 
ally, don’t forget appropriate clothing, sun 
screen, bug repellent, snacks and plenty of 
drinks to quench your thirst. 

You'll only need to learn a few 
paddle strokes and braces before striking 
out on your own. If you choose not to take 
a kayaking class, it’s safer to travel with 
experienced kayakers until you get the 
hang of it. A few skills such as how to get 
in and out of the craft, and how to right it 
if you take a tumble, will make you more 
comfortable on the water and enable you 
to explore many intriguing places. Simple 
pleasures in life like kayaking often 
provide us with the greatest rewards. @) 


Michael Wisenbaker is a Tallahassee- 
based writer. 


Wildlife Friend: Ed Winn 


t began as a mystery. What 
happened to Lake Winder? Ed 
Winn practically grew up there 
visiting the Bumby Camp where 
he fished and swam among an abundance 


of wildlife. Many of his fondest memories z 


were of days spent along its shores. 

He offered to write a story about the 
lake’s history for a magazine (this one). 
When he went to do the research he 
found very little information to support 
stories he was told as a child. The 
“official” record was so scarce it was 
almost as if Lake Winder existed only in 
Ed’s mind. What’s more, time had turned 
a once thriving fishing and hunting spot 
that at different times supported an Indian 
trading post (late 1700s), a military fort 
(1838) and even a U.S. Post Office (1899) 
into a deserted, weed-choked polluted 
mess. Talk about not being able to go 
home. 

“Florida history is very sketchy,” 
explained Ed. “It was difficult to find any 
documents. It took many, many months.” 

The search launched the 70-year-old 
Winn into a new career as an amateur 
historian. He spent hours at libraries 
immersed in Florida history and folk tales 
to find the evidence to support his stories 
about Lake Winder. His persistence paid 
off. For instance, the Postal Service found 
an old postmark proving a post office was 
once house at the Bumby Camp. Armed 
with information he uncovered in libraries 
and historical society collections, the 
former insurance executive became a 
“people historian,” taking his findings to 
the people. 

Since 1994, Ed Winn has been 
transporting civic organizations and 
elementary school students on an imagi- 
nary ride that travels “thousands of years 
and hundreds of miles” by mixing 
historical facts, tall tales and childhood 
adventures into a lively presentation. His 
talks draw comparison to Garrison Keeler. 
One difference is that Ed stresses conser- 
vation. 

“Most people attach no real value to 


it 
pitt! 


Ed Winn transports children on an imaginary ride that travels thousands of years. 


the environment,” said Ed. “I have seen so 
much damage. This is my feeble way to 
make people aware of it.” 

Children quickly become at ease with 
his kind, informal demeanor and once he 
teaches them how to call an alligator he 
has their full attention. He’s amused at 
how their eyes become real wide as he 
opens a new world to them. 

“His love of words and language 
reinforces what we are trying to instill in 
our students,” said Kathleen Tracy at 
Maitland Christian School. 

Ed’s research and talks helped him 
compile enough material for two books, 
My Florida Soul and I Never Had Enough 
Money to Leave Town. The late Governor 
Lawton Chiles wrote Ed, “I get the feeling 
that we are kindred spirits,” after receiv- 
ing a copy of My Florida Soul. “We 
certainly share the same love of Florida.” 

While on the trail of the disappeared 
lake, Ed found an avocation. When he 


speaks to historical societies and civic 
groups he often donates the proceeds of 
books sold at the event to the organiza- 
tion. When he goes to a school he brings 
along copies for the library. 

“(Ed) is an example of the kind of 
volunteer who makes a difference in the 
lives of young people. He has an impor- 
tant message to share about Florida 
history and conservation,” said Gail 
Pinder, Principal at Orange County 
Chickasaw Elementary School. 

Lake Winder’s demise forced Ed to 
confront a demographic truth: Native 
Floridian Ed is a minority in his home 
state. He wonders if an uninformed 
transplant can have the same feelings 
towards the state as a native. 

“They are not going to take care of 
Florida if they don’t know anything about 
it,’ said Ed. 

“T want people to stop and think what 
a beautiful and fragile place Florida is.” @) 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


Fish for Free Date Changed 
Florida’s 1999 Free Fishing Weekend has been resched- 
uled for April 3 and 4. People will be able to fish in the state’s 
fresh waters without a license during those two days. Contact 
your regional GFC office, see the inside front cover for a 
listing, for any special events connected to the Free Fishing 
Weekend in your area. 


Kej9 90S 


Five-year License Comes with a Bonus 

The GFC is offering buyers of a five-year freshwater 
fishing license a bonus package of products worth more than 
$40 through the end of March. Also included in the package 
are coupons worth more than $400 in special offers and 
rebates. Lifetime freshwater license purchases are included in 
the program. For more information contact your local tax 
collector’s office, or call toll-free (888) 347-4356. 


Want To Be an Outdoors Woman? 

The GFC is conducting a “Becoming an Outdoors 
Woman” workshop in Ocala April 16-18. 

The workshop teaches skills for hunting, fishing, camping, 
backpacking, photography and more. It’s designed specifically 
for women wanting to get outdoors and is limited to 100 
participants. Call Lt. Lynne Hawk at (561) 625-5126 for more 
information. 


1998: A Deadly Year for the Manatee 

A record 66 manatees were killed by boats in 1998. The 
DEP’s Bureau of Protected Species Management reports 231 
of the sea cows died during the year, the third highest total in 
history. 

The worst fatality year for the marine mammal was 1996 
when 415 died, 60 from boat collisions. 

There are less than 3,000 manatees living in Florida 
waters. They swim about 3-5 mph. A collision with a boat 
traveling faster than that can kill it. 
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Support Wildlife 

You can show your support for wildlife by purchasing a 
“Conserve Wildlife” license plate. Proceeds from the sale of 
the new tag, featuring a black bear designed by Florida 
Wildlife Art Editor Peggy Perkerson, goes into a fund managed 
by the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit 
organization supporting conservation initiatives, including this 
magazine. Money raised by the bear tag will be used to 
increase public awareness about wildlife and their habitats and 
the enforcement of wildlife regulations. Call your county tax 
collector to get your paws on one. 


Cars Taking Toll on Bears 

A new record was also set in bear fatalities during 1998. 
Ninety bears died in collisions with vehicles on Florida 
roadways. That broke the old record of 75 set in 1997. In 1996 
the number killed by cars was 60. Biologists speculate the 
increase may be due to a combination of more traffic and last 
year’s wildfires sending the animals in search of food. There 
are between 1,500 and 3,000 bears living in the Sunshine state. 


Buck Registry Program 
Recognizes Hunting Achievement 

Deer hunters can see how their bucks rate compared with 
others taken in the state during the last hunting season by 
having them scored for the GFC Buck Registry. To qualify, the 
deer must have been legally taken in Florida during the last 
hunting season, and have a minimum score of 100 Boone and 
Crockett inches for typical antlers and 125 inches for non- 
typical antlers. 

Those who meet or exceed the minimum requirements will 
receive a certificate of registration and a shoulder patch 
recognizing their achievement. Hunters may obtain more 
information about the Buck Registry Program by contacting 
their buck registry officer at the closest GFC regional office, 
listed inside the front cover of this magazine. 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Earth Awareness Festival 

The organization Entertainers Against Ruining Their 
Home is planning a weekend festival April 23-25 at the Spirit 
of the Suwannee Music Park on Highway 29 near Live Oak. 
The event will feature music, story tellers, nature walks and 
activities for children. For more information contact the 
EARTH Awareness Foundation at (407) 784-0830, the e-mail 
address is earthfestival @ bellsouth.net 


Pesticides and Schools 

Do you know what they’re spraying at your children’s 
schools? Florida is one of a few states where schools are 
turning to integrated pest management (IPM) to control pests 
and weeds with fewer chemicals. One result is improved 
indoor air quality. The Environmental Protection Agency is 
sponsoring programs to persuade schools to voluntarily adopt 
an IPM approach. For more information visit its web site at 
http://www.ifas.ufl.edu/~schoolipm/ 


Florida Wildlife Contests 
The deadline to submit entries for the annual photo contest 
is June 18, 1999. If you would like more information write to 
Florida Wildlife, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600 or E-mail subletr @ gfc.state.fl.us. 
The 1999 Wildlife Cover Art Contest has been canceled. 
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Coming up in our May-June issue: 


* Invasive Plants: Florida fights to defend its 
ecological heritage from alien plants 

¢ Internet Sports: Go on-line to find information 
about hunting, fishing and the outdoors 

¢ Half Moon: A Central Florida jewel among the 
state’s wildlife management areas. 


The Great Florida Cleanup 
The 1999 Great Florida Cleanup is scheduled for the 
month of April throughout the state. The Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., event is coordinated with the first national 
great American Cleanup. The sponsors are planning to make it 
an annual event. In Florida 38 Keep America Beautiful 


affiliates and several other organizations will conduct local 
campaigns. Publix Super Markets, Inc., is the primary sponsor 
for the Great Florida Cleanup. For more information and for 
participation call 1-800 828-9338 or check out Internet site 
www.keepfibeautiful.org 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Stamp Competition 


1999-2000 Waterfowl Stamp Winner 
This depiction of a northern pintail by John N. Harris of 
Groveland, Florida, captured first place in the waterfowl 
contest. 


1999-2000 Turkey Stamp Winner 
Pilar Clinkscales of Marietta, Georgia, took top honors 
with his painting of an Osceola turkey. @) 


Waterfowl and Turkey stamp photographs taken by William A. Greer 
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You can play an important role. With every purchase you make with your new Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
Platinum Visa® card, you will be contributing to the health and well-being of Florida’s living heritage — 
its fish and wildlife resources. 


* The 3.9% introductory rate on purchases and balance transfers is effective for the first five (5) billing cycles following the opening of your account: after that, a a9. 99% rate on Sue and balance transfers, 19. 99% —— 
advances. If one is late once during the introductory , the rate will adjust to 9.99% on purcha a Z 

22.99% t all ba on your account. First USA N.A. wi : our payment in the manne! e Becdve payment to es Send balance iis a ances pense cash 
advance balances. T! I'M cash advances of 2% of the amount of the advance, or use. $10 
minimum fee and no naxi 0 purchase or check, but not less than $5. Your account 
will be issued by tU a eos 8658, Wilming eton, DE 19899-8658. You should contact First USA Bank, N.A. to obtain information on any changes after the printing date by calling free 1-800-537- 


6954. * In certain instances, you may receive a Classic card with a credit limit up to $5,000. 
Print Date 1/99 


